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New England. Though shut out by his hum-
ble birth and Quaker faith from the "Brah-
min" caste, as Holmes christened the Cam-
bridge intellectuals, Whittier joined them in
writing of slavery and of the farmer's boy;
his teachers were William Lloyd Garrison and
Robert Burns. Instead of living by Walden
Pond or meditating in Concord, these New
Englanders developed in varying degrees,
clubs, conversation, history, political debate,
and poetry until Boston boasted a genuine if
provincial culture. To this "hub of the solar
system", to quote Holmes once more, men
of letters such as "William Dean Howells and
Sidney Lanier later turned their emulous eyes.
This "Renaissance9* will presently engage
our attention; in this corner of New Eng-
land, during the thirty years preceding the
Civil "War, bellettristic culture had deepened.
Meanwhile, we may observe in more or less
isolated writers the detachment of the artist.
One year after Emerson's first series of essays
his neighbor in Concord was Nathaniel Haw-
thorne, then thirty-eight years old, a con-
tributor to magazines and the author of an
unobtrusive volume called Twice Told Tales
(1837). Born of an ancestry as Puritan, if
less godly than Emerson's, he, too, was in
quest of the invisible world, a world, unlike
that of his philosopher friend, in which the
gods did not reign serenely on their thrones.
"I cannot," said Emerson, "read his ro-
mances". Indeed, the seeds of these pale